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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Association of Law Libraries convened for its Twenty-fourth 


Annual Meeting at the Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Monday, May 
13, 1929 at 10:00 A.M. The President, Mr. Frederick W. Schenk, Librarian 
of the University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, IIl., in calling the meeting 
to order, spoke of the inspiration to be gained from the personal contacts and 
from the environment. With the former object in view, the meetings had been 
arranged in the form of Round Tables, in order that the members might “swap” 
their points of view and that definiteness of feeling might give way to an appre- 
ciation of other people’s points of view. 


President Schenk stated that several of the librarians of the city, the capital 


of the nation, would bring words of greeting and of invitation to visit their li- 
braries and would tell the Association something of the characteristic features of 
their several collections. 


He then called upon Mr. George G. Kearney, Librarian of the Department 


of Justice, as an old friend of the members of the Association. Mr. Kearney re- 
sponded with cordial words of welcome. (See p. 63.) 


President Schenk then presented Miss M. Alice Matthews, Librarian of the 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, as one who, while not a specialized 


librarian of a law library, had an excellent collection of international law ma- 
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terial. Miss Matthews spoke of the collection maintained by the Endowment in 
Washington and gave a hearty invitation to the members to call at 2 Jackson 
Place. (See p. 64.) 

The President introduced the next speaker as an old personal friend, who, 
while not a law librarian, had been requested to tell about his library. Mr. 
Miles O. Price, the Librarian of the United States Patent Office, thereupon de- 
scribed the activities and field of his library and added his word of welcome. 
(See p. 65.) 

The President then requested Mr. John T. Vance, Law Librarian of 
Congress, to introduce the next two speakers. Mr. Vance introduced first Mr. 
Roland Williamson, Assistant in charge of the Law Library of Congress and the 
Supreme Court at the Capitol, who conjured up the spirits of the great jurists 
who made history in the room occupied now by the Law Library, a place filled 
with the charm of glorious associations. (See p. 66.) 

Mr. Vance then introduced Miss Olive M. Jack, Assistant of the Law Li- 
brary of Congress, who told something about the Anglo-American and other col- 
lections in the main part of the library, which are housed in the building of the 
Library of Congress. Miss Jack’s address will appear in a later issue of the 
Law Library Journal. 

Mr. Vance added his emphatic welcome to those of the preceding speakers, 
and after dwelling somewhat on the foreign law collections in the Law Library 
of Congress, visualized the future of this great national law library. (See p. 68.) 

President Schenk then called upon “our silver tongued orator from Louis- 
iana” to respond on behalf of the Association to the addresses of welcome. Miss 
Alice M. Magee, Librarian of the Louisiana State Library, after voicing the 
appreciation of the members of the Association of the warmth of the welcome 
extended, took occasion to portray the legal associations of her own home city, 
the seat of civil law in the United States, and most cordially to invite the Asso- 
ciation to hold its next meeting in New Orleans. (See p. 70.) 

The President then spoke from notes. After calling attention to the “high 
spots” of the week’s program, he mentioned some of the matters to which he 
desired to direct the attention of the members of the Association. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were approved as printed in the Law Li- 
brary Journal. 

The Report of the Secretary and Treasurer was read by Mrs. Clark and, 
upon motion duly made and seconded, was adopted as read. (See p. 72.) 

Upon the President’s calling for the reading of communications, the Secre- 
tary read a letter calling attention to a conflict between the Round Table at which 
the Library of Congress law subject headings were to be discussed and a meet- 
ing of the Catalog Section of the American Library Association which was set 
for the same period. The President asked the opinion of Miss Moylan, who was 
in charge of the Round Table in question. Mr. Mettee, of Baltimore, was recog- 
nized by the Chair and gave his views. It seemed to be the sense of the meeting 
that it was impossible to make a change this year in the scheduled session, but 
that next year it might be feasible to cooperate with a view to avoiding conflicts. 


Mr. George S. Godard, Librarian of the Connecticut State Library read 
a letter from Mr. A. J. Small, the first President of the Association, who had 
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been ill for some time. Mr. Godard suggested that a word of greeting and good 
wishes be sent to Mr. Small. After discussion, it was moved and carried unani- 
mously that the Committee on Resolutions, to be appointed, prepare a suitable 
resolution, and that, in the meantime, a wire be sent at once. 

The President announced the appointment of the following Committees. 

On the Joint Banquet with the National Association of State Libraries .. . 
Mr. Gilson G. Glasier, Librarian of the Wisconsin State Library, Chairman; Mr. 
Godard and Mrs. Frankhauser, Librarian of the Michigan State Library. 

To Audit the Report of the Treasurer... Miss Anna M. Ryan,, Law Library, 
8th Judicial District, Buffalo, New York, Chairman; Miss Mildred Dager, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio and Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Missis- 
sippi State Library. 

On Resolutions . . . Mr. John T. Fitzpatrick, Law Librarian, New York 
State Library, Chairman; Miss Olive M. Jack and Prof. Frederick C. Hicks, 
Yale Law School “ei 

On Nominations... Mr. J. J. Daley, Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, 
Chairman; Mr. E. H. "Redstone, Massachusetts State Library; and Mr. C. R. 
Brown, Toronto, Can. 

On Honorary Memberships ... Mr. Ernest A. Feazel, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Law Library Association, Chairman; Mr. E. E. Willever, Cornell University Law 
Library and Mr. S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis Bar Association Library. 

It was voted to send a telegram to Mr. John H. Arnold, the only honorary 
member of the Association. 

The meeting then resolved itself into a Round Table, presided over by Mr. 
Theodore Lee Cole, President of the Statute Law Book Company of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The announced subject “The expression by symbols of the pagination 
of books and their definitions” was elucidated by Mr. Cole with the aid of a 
blackboard. He gave in full detail his ideas on the correct definition and use 
of the terms: sheet, leaf, page, recto and verso and also of the symbols: 1., p., 
t.and[  ]. At the conclusion of his extemporaneous talk, he answered a num- 
ber of questions and applied to the specific instances suggested, the general prin- 
ciples he had laid down.* 

Upon the conclusion of this discussion, the session adjourned. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF MR. GEORGE G. KEARNEY 


It is a matter of great pleasure to Washingtonians that the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries is having its annual meeting in the National Capital this 
year. Washington is deservedly popular as a convention city and, in a short 
time, far greater inducements will be offered to prospective visitors. We are 
now on the eve of a great public-building program, and it seems certain that the 
vision of the Founders is about to be realized. Plans for this development are 
actually under way. A thrill awaits your next visit which, we hope, will not be 
long deferred. 


*It is hoped to publish a fuller account of Mr. Cole’s talk and the subsequent discus- 
sion in a later issue. 
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The Federal City belongs to you, but be assured if it were otherwise, the 
residents of Washington are disposed to give it to you. I congratulate the people 
of Washington on the fact that you are holding your convention here; I con- 
gratulate you on the selection of Washington for your meeting place. 

I bring you a word of welcome from the Department of Justice. 

Vague ideas are prevalent as to this Department. Some visualize it as a de- 
tective agency, and there are those who think of it only as a government build- 
ing. These notions are inaccurate. The fact is, this Department is the law of- 
fice of the Federal Government, and in size and importance no other law office 
in this or any other country is comparable to it. Its territorial jurisdiction em- 
braces the entire domain of the United States and extends even beyond our ter- 
ritorial limits. Speaking generally, it may be stated that its function is the prose- 
cution of offenders of the Federal laws and the conduct of civil actions affecting 
the Federal Government. I will not particularize because this Department is 
charged with so many statutory duties that the mere enumeration of these would 
tire you. 

I repeat that the Department of Justice is the law office of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Being a law office, the Department is naturally interested in law libra- 
ries, and hence it has a deep interest in the welfare of this Association. But there is 
another consideration which influences the Department even more strongly in 
your behalf. This consideration grows out of the following fact. Although the 
Department has a good working law library at its headquarters in Washington, 
much of its work is carried on at points distant from Washington and its law 
officers require the use of law libraries. The use of such libraries has been ac- 
corded these officers, and also they have had the helpful codperation of the law 
librarians. In recognition of this courtesy, the Department of Justice acknowl- 
edges its debt of gratitude to the law librarians. 

I am conscious of the fact that I am not to have a monopoly of the pleasure 
of welcoming this Association; and, in consequence thereof, it seems best for 
me not to further extend my remarks. In conclusion, however, let me assure 
you that the Department of Justice entertains the best wishes for the success of 
your meeting and extends to you a very cordial invitation to visit its library. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF MISS M. ALICE MATTHEWS 


To the American Association of Law Libraries: 

On behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, I am happy 
to welcome the members and friends of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries, and extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our library. It is located at 
No. 2 Jackson Place, on Lafayette Square, opposite the White House. The head- 
quarters of the Endowment, and its Division of International Law, are at this 
address, as are also the offices of the American Society of International Law 
and the American Institute of International Law. 

The two other divisions of the Endowment, the Division of Intercourse and 
Education, under the direction of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and the Division 
of Economics and History, directed by Dr. James T. Shotwell, are located in 
New York City. 
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One of the principal aims of the Carnegie Endowment, as expressed in its 
Charter, is “‘to aid in the development of international law, and a general agree. 
ment as to the rules thereof, and the acceptance of the same among nations.” To 
this end, the Division of International Law, through its Director, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, has labored for the acceptance and codification of international law, 
for the establishment of an international court, and for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

Most of you are familiar with the publications of the Division, which in- 
clude useful compilations, monographs and pamphlets for the study of inter- 
national law, arbitration, and other matters, and reprints and translations of the 
classics of international law. 

International legal questions being so closely related to the study of history, 
political science, and international cooperation, it is natural that our library col- 
lection of 41,000 volumes should be composed largely of such material. Besides 
our sets of English and American law reports, and works on comparative law and 
legislation, we have 5000 volumes on public and private international law, 3000 
volumes on political science, 5000 volumes on foreign relations, about 7500 vol- 
umes of history, and 6000 volumes and pamphlets on peace and the peace move- 
ment. 

We are constantly adding to our catalog, useful analytical entries for articles 
on international affairs in periodicals and books. We prepare reading lists on 
timely subjects, and compile a “Chronicle of International Events,” which is pub- 
lished quarterly in the American Journal of International Law. Through these 
indexes we are able to aid many individuals and libraries.” If we can be of 
service to any of you at any time, please feel free to call upon us. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF MR. MILES O. PRICE 


Greeting from the Patent office Libraries to the American Association of Law 
Libraries 


The Patent Office Libraries are the most interesting in Washington. Here, 
with our eyes turned toward the past, we help indicate the path of future prog- 
ress. We determine who did something first in the past, and we see first what 
is to be done in the immediate future in applied science and manufacturing. 

The wife of the First Assistant Commissioner of Patents says that he is a 
physician without a patient and a lawyer without a client. This illustrates the 
dual nature of the clientele of the Patent Office Libraries, our patrons being tor 
the most part both scientific or technical men and lawyers. 

Our library is one of 46 organized libraries in the District of Columbia 
which contain sufficient legal material to justify listing under that head in the 
“Handbook of Washington’s Informational Resources.” In our case, however, 
the legal portion is decidedly subordinated to the technical. We cater to approxi- 
mately 600 patent examiners and 7500 registered patent attorneys, in addition to 
many inventors; these men and women are nearly all scientists and engineers who 
have later acquired, or are acquiring, a legal training as a necessity in their busi- 
ness. In other words, the emphasis in our service must be placed decidedly on 
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the technical subject matter, instead of the legal, though that is of course im- 
portant. 

The substantive law of patents, trade-marks, designs, prints, and labels is 
quite small in bulk; the treatises are not many. In our law collection of some 
6000 volumes we attempt to keep the important texts, including many on general 
practice, unfair competition, contracts, etc., the usual collections of statutes, di- 
gests, reports, etc. We also try to maintain a file of English translations of for- 
eign patent laws, as well as all of the official journals of the various foreign 
patent offices, which contain patent decisions in various degrees of completeness. 
The Patent Office libraries have of course the best collection of this kind 
of material in the United States, possibly in the world, numbering, including 
patent specifications, many million items. The technical and scientific portion 
of the libraries contains more than 100,000 bound volumes on pure and applied 
science. As the field of patentability is limitless, so is the subject matter of our 
collections, ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous—from the most abstruse 
learned society publication to the latest Sears Roebuck catalogue. 


Our libraries form a focal point for a vast amount of litigation, totaling 
many millions of dollars per year, of a kind with which you are probably not very 
familiar (only seven law schools out of 62 in the Association of American Law 
Schools give instruction in patent law)—a battle ground of high priced technical 
and legal experts fighting to determine who did something first. And that, in 
the last analysis, is our reason for being—to determine if possible, who did some- 
thing first, so as to give inventors that to which they are justly entitled, and no 
more. ; 

Naturally, I shall be very glad indeed, as will the rest of my staff, to see 
any or all of you in the Patent Office libraries; we have a very busy place, seats 
for 300 readers, most of which are occupied for seven hours a day, but we are 
never too busy to show our wares. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF MR. ROLAND WILLIAMSON 


As the Assistant in Charge I wish to assure you of a very hearty welcome 
at the Law Library of Congress and the Supreme Court in the Capitol. 

With your permission I shall very briefly describe the place. Approaching 
the Capitol from the East you will see the Law Library entrance to the right of 
the main steps, on the ground floor. To the right of the door is a bronze tablet 
placed there on Sept. 18, 1893, to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Capitol. This stone was laid in the presence 
of George Washington, then President of the United States, and is in the South 
wall of the Law Library. 

Just inside the Law Library Entrance are the beautiful corn-stalk columns, 
admired by tourists from all over the world. They were hewn from Virginia 
sand-stone, and were designed by Thomas Jefferson. These columns are appro- 
priately placed, for it was here that Mr. Jefferson was inaugurated, and the Law 
Library is a part of his dream of a great National Library. 
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Passing between these columns you enter the Law Library, a room occu- 
pied by the Supreme Court from 1819 to 1859. It is not a large room, and is 
semi-circular in shape. 


Over the inner door is a portrait of Chief Justice Marshall and beyond at 
the farther end of the room is a bust of his friend and associate Justice Joseph 
Story. These help to conjure up the spirits of the great lawyers and judges who 
argued and decided history-making cases in this room. By the arrangement of 
the tall book cases in fan-shape fashion many alcoves are made on one side of 
the room. These contain some 50,000 volumes. Beginning at the door-way the 
alcoves are by states in alphabetical order. Following the states’ collections are 
the Reporter System and the selected cases. Next come the Federal laws, re- 
ports and digests. Then a collection of about four thousand treatises. The Eng- 
lish collection fills another alcove. Two small rooms contain the collected cases 
and the legal periodicals. Opposite the alcoves are such books as Cyc, Corpus 
Juris, Ruling Case Law, American Digest, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and vari- 
ous books of reference. 


From time to time the rare books have been transferred to the Library of 
Congress, but memories cling to this old room, and books have a charm here be- 
cause of their connection with personalities and events. 


For instance, you may open here the 4th volume of Wheaton and read the 
opinion in the Dartmouth College Case where Chief Justice Marshall delivered it. 


Volume six of Wheaton contains the celebrated case of Cohens v. Virginia, 
and reading it you recall the days when Pinkney of Maryland, and Wirt, of 
Virginia, champions of their causes, with silvery tongues and flashing phrases 
waged a mighty forensic battle in this room. Another case reminds you that 
Justice Story, touched by the magic of Pinkney’s eloquence, declared that to hear 
his argument was worth a trip from Salem, Massachusetts, to Washington. 


In other libraries 7 Howard is just a law book, but here in reading from it 
a list of the attorneys admitted to the Court that term, you find the name of 
Abraham Lincoln, and there rises before you that man of destiny and bows to a 
Court presided over by Chief Justice Taney. Or, looking through the open door, 
you see through the eyes of Lincoln such men as Webster, Jefferson Davis, Cal- 
houn and Henry Clay passing by to the Senate Chamber. 


In 15 Howard the case of O’Reilly v. Morse brings you a picture of Salmon 
P. Chase, who later became Chief Justice, arguing a case that had to do with 
the patent on a telegraph instrument. A case that was much at home here, for 
the reason that the first message ever sent—‘‘What hath God wrought”—entered 
this room on a wire strung through a window just back of the seat of the Chief 
Justice. 


In all parts of the room you are reminded through its various volumes of 
the golden age of the Supreme Court—of the reign of Marshall and the storm 
swept years of his successor. Those gray days and gold have gone, but the pro- 
cession of great judges and lawyers continue to pass this way in unfading glory, 
and in it we recognize those men of genius who are writing a large part of our 
country’s history on the pages of our present court reports. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF MR. JOHN T. VANCE 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries: 


When the distinguished President of this Association did me the honor to 
include me among those who were to welcome the visiting members he wrote me 
that he wished me to sum up the addresses of welcome after extending that wel- 
come on behalf .of the Law Library of Congress—or in the technical language 
of our profession, not that of the jury lawyer, to make a sort of Union Cata- 
logue of the greetings that have preceded. The words of the other speakers have 
been so eloquent and informative and their welcome so hearty that I am certain 
my summing up would detract rather than add to the feeling which you already 
have that you are welcome to Washington. In fact, when it is considered that 
this is the Capital City—your city as well as the city of those of us who have the 
good fortune to reside here, it is possibly a matter of too much assurance on our 
part to tell you that you are welcome in your own home. These law libraries 
belong to the United States, and we are your servants. The Law Library of 
Congress is nothing less than your own national law library. But, merely for 
the sake of variety and emphasis, I should like to adopt for the moment the cere- 
mony of the Supreme Court, and say, in the stentorian tones of the Court Crier, 
if I could, “Oyez, Oyez, the Honorable, the President and the Members of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, are very welcome to this city where 
they are now sitting. God save the Government of the United States and this 
honorable body.”’! 

My colleagues, Mr. Williamson and Miss Jack have depicted to you in the 
limited time allowed, something of the interesting history of the Law Library of 
Congress and something of its rich collections. They are both so highly capable 
of representing the Law Library that it is not necessary to elaborate on what 
they have stated, except possibly to touch upon our foreign law collection and to 
say a word as to the future—our hopes and aims. 

In no Law Library in the world is foreign law material demanded as in the 
National Law Library. In some of the marts of commerce there is occasion to 
consult foreign laws and court decisions, from time to time, but there is no such 
variety of needs as may be assembled in Washington, for our Law Library serves 
not only the Supreme Court and Congress, but the many executive departments 
and bureaus of our government, and the foreign embassies and legations as well. 
It may be said that such is true of any world capital, but when we consider that 
ours is the most powerful nation in the world, and here in Washington we have 
to finally solve the questions of our nationals who are trading in all countries 
of the world, it is easy to see that it is so. That this situation was foreseen by 
those who have had the task of building up the law library, it should be a matter 
of great pride to us all. Among them I would name Dr. G. W. Scott, Dr. J. D. 
Thompson, Dr. E. M. Borchard and Roger Boutell, some of my predecessors 
who have recognized the inevitable leadership of the United States among the 
powers of the world and have built up great collections of the laws of our sister 
nations. 
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Due to the untiring efforts of these and others we can all point with pride 
to law collections of foreign countries, from Austria down through the alphabet— 
as nearly complete modern collections as can not be found assembled together 
anywhere else. In certain cases, as for instance in some of the Hispanic Ameri- 
can countries, we have even better collections of laws and decisions than are 
found in the countries themselves. A Mexican lawyer, whom I met at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Law Institute, said to me: “I am sure the Law 
Library of Congress has a better collection of Mexican law than can be found 
in Mexico.” This, I believe to be true even in the case of Russia, of which due to 
a very advantageous recent purchase, and unusual relations with Russian libra- 
ries, we have been able to gather a remarkably complete collection. Some of 
our Russian collections of laws belonged to the Imperial family, and a number 
were presentation copies to von Pleve, Minister of the Czar. 

But there are other reasons yet which require that the National Law Library 
shall be the most complete in the world, and that brings me to the new phase of 
the development of the Library of Congress under our distinguished and able 
chief, the Librarian of Congress, who has just completed his thirtieth year as 
the head of our National Library. It was his far-seeing imagination that changed 
the character of this Library from that of a reference library for Congress, to 
a truly National Library. And now, looking still further into the future, he 
visualizes an institution that is more than a library, but a great research center, 
a university of the Middle Ages, as it were, to which will come students and 
scholars from all over the world, to pursue their quest for knowledge, thereby 
enriching the store of learning that is already housed in our wonderful institu- 
tion. To that end a Trust Fund Board was established in 1925 by act of Con- 
gress, which is empowered to accept gifts and bequests of money for the estab- 
lishment of chairs and enriching or broadening the service of the Library, and 
already two millions of dollars have been received, as well as much material, 
and three chairs have been established for the purpose of interpreting the col- 
lections. Other chairs will doubtless soon follow, including a chair of American 
law and one of foreign and international law. Lawyers are notoriously slow in 
providing philanthropy for law libraries, since they usually collect art or music, 
but these things are bound to come. 

This project of a national research center is not visionary in any sense, but 
eminently practical and necessary. We are taking stock as never before in the 
serving of our national civilization. First it was our Chief Justice who indicted 
our administration of justice, and now comes our President and proposes a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. Those who will undertake the important work of examining 
our own system as well as making a comparison with other systems, must be 
supplied with the most complete printed record obtainable. Where would they 
expect to find such a record except in the Library of Congress? 

The Law Library has had a long and interesting record of service. For 
ninety-seven years it has played the humble part in the work of our government. 
From now on, its work must be national in scope, and those of us who have the 
honor to share in its administration pledge our undivided efforts to maintain 
it as the national law library, of service alike to the government, the bench and 
the bar, and the layman. 


I thank you. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
By Avice M. MAGEE 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When Mr. Schenk asked me to respond to the Addresses of Welcome, I 
felt singularly honored, at the same time, at a loss as to what I would say; and 
now, having heard the eloquent manner in which we are welcomed to the Na- 
tion’s Capitol, I am at a greater loss for appropriate words to fittingly respond. 
I can only express to you sincerely, if insufficiently, our deep appreciation of 
your gracious welcome. There is no word in the English language replete with 
its wealth of expression that so quickens the footsteps of the weary and softens 
the pathway of men, as that simple word “welcome.” We, your guests and co- 
workers of this great Republic and our sister Nations, grasp your outstretched 
hand, and, from the depths of our hearts say “Thank you, we are glad we are 
here.” Particularly, so am I, a daughter of Louisiana, the State of the creamy 
magnolia, who lives and works within a short drive of the home of Longfellow’s 
immortal Evangeline, where the Bayou Teche flows and the “green rustling sugar 
cane grows.” The great Francois Xavier Martin, Judah P. Benjamin and Ed- 
ward Douglas White lived, and prepared themselves in that environment for 
their subsequent achievements. Our beloved Chief Justice Martin, whose picture 
adorns the entrance to our Supreme Court Chambers, who, on the organization 
of the State Government of Louisiana, became the first Attorney General; that 
was in 1813. In 1815 he was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court; he be- 
came Chief Justice in 1837 and presided over that august tribunal for the eight 
years immediately preceding his death. His opinions appear in twenty volumes 
(2 series) of the Louisiana Reports. They are marked by the vigor of his in- 
tellect, moral courage and devotion to truth. It is his opinions which elucidate, 
blend, and systematize the Partidas (relic of Spanish regime) with the Justinian, 
or Roman Law transmitted to us through the Code of Napoleon into our Code 
Civil, which we Louisianians revere with sacred esteem, akin to our Christian 
reverence for the inspired writings. In addition to these Reports, he published 
the “General Digest of the Territorial State Laws of Louisiana.” He is the author 
of a “History of Louisiana from its settlement to the Treaty of Ghent 1814” 
(2 volumes, 1827). 

Judah P. Benjamin will always be best known as the brilliant lawyer and 
eloquent orator. His farewell address to the Senate (upon the secession of 
Louisiana, February 4, 1861) is one of his famous speeches, acclaimed by Sit 
George Cornewall Lewis as “better than Disraeli could have done.” His re- 
markable gifts as an orator were first displayed in the great debates in the United 
States Senate; his record there was unusually brilliant. Years after when the 
old reporter of the Senate was asked whom he considered *he best equipped mem- 
ber of that body, he replied unhesitatingly, “Mr. Benjamin of Louisiana.” Great 
Britain and Louisiana vie with each other in honoring his memory and paying 
tribute to his works. 

Chief Justice Edward Douglas White’s contribution to the jurisprudence of 
the Nation is too recent to require particular reference. His splendid achieve- 
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ments are the proud boast of this generation. Only four years ago, hundreds 
of lawyers representing every state in the Union, assembled at the portals of 
the marble halled Court Building in New Orleans to eulogize his virtues and 
do honor to his memory. Today, there stands on that sacred spot, a life-size 
bronze statue of this wonderful jurist, clad in the robes of the great Court 
over which he presided with distinction, second to none of his immortal prede- 
cessors. A statue symbolic of wisdom, virtue and truth, a beacon light, and in- 
spiration, not only to the Bar of the country, but to every patriotic citizen who 
views it. The thought of these great men caused me to momentarily divert from 
the response I am intended to make. 


We have listened amazed to the vast resources of the respective departments, 
so eloquently pictured by the speakers who have welcomed us to this city. We 
appreciate, and realize, the rare opportunity our hosts, in this mecca of knowl- 
edge, offer us for enlightenment, and improvement. The main reason for our 
being here today is to broaden the sphere of our usefulness, and by co-operation, 
to accelerate the growth, and expand the work of this great Association of Libra- 
rians, whose united, and harmonious members, justly proud of her accomplish- 
ments, look with perfect confidence to even greater achievements. 


In view of the highly interesting addresses of Mr. Geo. T. Kearney, Miss 
Alice Matthews, Miss Olive M. Jack, Mr. Miles Price, Mr. Roland Williamson 
and Mr. John T. Vance, who preside over libraries boasting of hundreds of 
thousands of volumes of text, research, reference and other works, I feel that 
aside from our wonderful system of law, and the proverbial hospitality of Louis- 
iana, I had better not boast too loudly, but if you, who have so heartily wel- 
comed us here today, and if this great Association, will accept the invitation I 
now cordially and sincerely extend to you to hold your next meeting “Away 
Down South in Dixie’—“America’s Most Interesting City” (of course, I refer 
to New Orleans), you will find there legal lore, which you are not apt to find 
anywhere else in the United States, and which our Louisiana lawyers are using 
every day. I will introduce you to the masterful manner in which Chief Justice 
Martin weaved, from the relics of the Roman and Spanish laws, the Code Civil— 
the Louisiana lawyers’ bible—to which I have already referred. We will show 
you the works of the French Commentators, perhaps the most exact and scientific 
law writers of any age, the decisions of the Court de Cassacion, and the real 
classics of the great master spirits, “who rule us from their urns.” 


As you know, Louisiana is the only State in the Union that is governed by 
the Civil Law. All that remains of the fabric of the Roman Empire today, is 
that system of laws by which our Louisiana Courts are guided, and if we Louis- 
ianians can only live up to our ideals, that legacy, which Napoleon saved for 
France and Louisiana from the musty archives of Rome, will shine just as 
brightly and nobly under these Stars and Stripes, and under the modest emblem 
of the Pelican State, as it did under the “proud and conquering Eagles of Czsar.” 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY 1, 1928 TO MAY 11, 1929 


The present membership of the Association is 158. 
an honorary member, 132 are regular, and 25 are associate. 
bers have been added to the roll since July 1, 1928, all regular. 
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Of this number one is 
Fourteen new mem- 
Twelve names 


have been removed from the roll; five because of resignation, three in accordance 
with the By-Laws for non-payment of dues for more than two successive years, 
and four have been succeeded in their libraries, and their successors have become 


members. 


Twenty-four members have not paid their dues for the current year, 


and six others have not paid for the previous year as well. 


The receipts and disbursements for the period are as follows: 


Total receipts ............ $3,038.56 
Disbursements ............ 1,012.07 


$2,026.49 





Balance, May 11, 1929.. 


Receipts, July 1, 1928 to May 11, 1929: 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands, June 30, 1928.... 
CE we60s 6 64a Sk ea eb eae 
8S Gere Te 


binecnees 9.42 


Index Fund Dues Fund 
$1,553.65 $1,484.91 
500.00 512.07 


$972.84 


$1,053.65 


$1,388.14 
441.00 


Check from the H. W. Wilson Co. on account, as 


profit on Vol. 21, Index and Journal 


1,200.00 


$3.038.56 











ee ee eer $3,038.56 
Disbursements, July 1, 1928 to May 11, 1929: $500.00 
Editorial work on the Index ................. $500.00 
Gerry & Murray, Printing 500 dues slips...... 8.75 
Edward H. Redstone, expense in work on Stan- 
dard Legal Directory Committee .......... 5.80 
Mimeographing circulars, and postage .......... 10.20 
Telegrams in connection with Journal and pro- 
i Code cha PEes uses das Babb eee soe + < 6.57 
Lucile Vernon Clark, Salary for the fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1926 at $150 per year.... 450.00 
H. W. Wilson Co. Printing 400 programs...... 30.75 
PE Tee eee eee eee $1,012.07 $1,012.07 
Balance on hand, May 11, 1929 .................. $2,026.49 


Respectfully submitted, 
LucILE VERNON CLARK, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 














TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF A JOINT MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES, THE SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES, FOR DISCUSSION OF 
THE STATE LAW INDEX RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


TueEspay, May 14, 1929, at 8 P.M. 


In the Music Auditorium of the Library of Congress. 


Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, presiding 
Acting Director, Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 


‘About two weeks ago a copy of the recently published State Law Index 
was sent to the secretaries of the National Association of State Libraries, the 
Special Libraries Association and the American Association of Law Libraries, 
together with a letter requesting them to attend this meeting and give us the 
benefit of a frank discussion of the value of this Index and of its merits and de- 
fects. We are anxious to get everything that we can out of this discussion for 
the betterment of the Index. 

“But before I call on these speakers, I have been asked to tell you something 
of how all this came about. 

“When the Legislative Reference Service was established by an act of Con- 
gress and began its work, it at once became apparent that an index of current 
state legislation would be needed. Members of Congress are often interested in 
subjects of state legislation that come in contact with federal legislation. Miss 
Stewart, therefore, began such an index and has carried it on ever since, so that 
we now have on cards an index of current state legislation which may be of in- 
terest to members of Congress. That is the basis of the present State Law Index. 
The material in this Index has been very carefully checked by a cataloguer, an in- 
dexer and a filer. 

“When it became noised abroad that we had such an index, we were asked 
to print it as it was. But on examination it proved to be rather lopsided and 
failed to take a number of points of view into consideration. If the Index were 
to have general and permanent value after printing, it would be necessary to 
make it include all the subjects covered by state legislation, and this would call 
for additional funds. Thru the efforts of Dr. Chamberlain, Dr. Merriam and 
others interested in the legal phase of the Index a bill was finally passed authoriz- 
ing this work and an appropriation made; a little later, however, for we lost our 
first appropriation in the famous Senate filibuster. 


“We expected that our first Index would cover the biennium 1927-’28, but 
while we were waiting for the money to be appropriated, Miss Stewart, with such 
force as she could muster, began expanding the index she had made for the prev- 
ious two years, and last fall she presented me with a copy of the Index which 
you have received in printed form. Without passing on its legal qualities, I 
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recognized it at once as being a well made index. I took it to Dr. Putnam, and 
he agreed that it ought to be printed. 

‘When the printing had been done, there was not much time left in which 
to send the copies to you, so that you might have a chance to study the Index 
before coming to this meeting, but I trust you have been able at least to look it 
over and will give us the benefit of your frank criticism. I know that you are 
dying to say what a fine thing it is, but instead of that, do tell us what is the 
matter with it. We want to make it the best Index of State Legislation that is 
possible. The bulk is small, surprisingly small; but that indicates careful work. 
It is much easier to dump everything in. As the Index stands, however, it covers 
the significant part of the legislation of these two years. The digest has not yet 
been completed; we had to get something out in a hurry. Dr. Chamberlain and 
his colleagues responded to my request that we be allowed to publish the annual 
digests of the Bar Association, and a member of our staff has combined the di- 
gests for these two years and added to them, in order to make a more complete 
and well-rounded digest. This is an experiment, and is something like a patch- 
work quilt, as you see; but the publications for the next biennium, 1927-'28, 
will, we hope, be a great improvement so far as the digest goes. 

‘In order to open the discussion, suppose we refer to the item “Constitutional 
amendments.” Members of Congress are especially interested in that. When I 
sent a copy of the Index to Representative Luce, who is particularly interested in 
legislative procedure, he wrote me that we were defective on the matter of con- 
stitutional amendments. He wanted us to include some indication as to what 
happened to measures of this character which were put thru the legislatures. But 
this is in many instances a matter of referendum and we have to wait until final 
action is taken before we can say that it is a part of the basic law of the State, 
a part of the Constitution, and has a place in this Index. Miss Stewart’s idea is 
to include returns on constitutional amendments in the digest, with a separate in- 
dex. We are leaving them out now because the form must be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the references in the Index proper. When the digest is finally com- 
pleted we hope to have it indicate all the action taken on constitutional amend- 
ments. I might say in passing that a member of Congress whom I met expressed 
surprise that there should be so many constitutional amendments proposed in the 
state legislatures. There seems to be a tendency to put the law into the Con- 
stitution. 

“With this explanation of the purpose of the meeting, I will now throw it 
open for discussion. I shall give the place of honor as the first speaker to Dr. 
Chamberlain. Will he please come to the platform. 


Dr. Joseph Perkins Chamberlain 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia 
University, New York City, and 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association of Note- 
worthy Changes in Statute Law. 


“Dr. Meyer—Members of the Associations— 


“I had no notion that I was coming here to make any kind of an address. 
I do, however, want to express my appreciation of the good work that has been 
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done, and will be done, both for us and for future generations in the preparation 
of this Index and Digest. When I say that I have been a lawyer in practice, a 
draftsman by trade, and am now a professor of law, you may gain the impression 
that my experience has not been at all that of an active member of the bar. But 
it has been such that I have had very much work to do with statutes, and I have 
been greatly troubled in the earlier days of my experience as a draftsman by the 
difficulty of finding the statutes that I wanted as examples of the kind of law 
that I was asked to draft. Perhaps the greatest use to which this Index will be 
put will be this one with which I am most familiar, the use by draftsmen and 
members of state legislatures. With this Index and Digest there will be no ex- 
cuse for a member of a legislative staff not being able to keep up to date on the 
kind of legislation that is necessary to meet the needs for which he is being asked 
to prepare legislation. I think that this alone is great enough service to make the 
expenditure of time and money in the preparation of this Index more than worth 
while. 

“I am not going very far in the way of criticism now, but I want to mention 
one thing about the form of Index and of the Digest that I like. It seems to 
me to be very simple. You may look for a subject in which you are interested, 
and not find it in the Index under that title; but you are apt to find it in the 
Digest or a reference to where you can find it. I might, for instance, want to 
find something about presumption in criminal law. Perhaps I could not find it 
under ‘presumption’ in the Index, but can find it under ‘evidence’ in the Digest. 
We are using this a great deal now in legislation to put the criminal on the stand 
and get around the rule that a criminal is not obliged to take the stand. But I 
think that there should be either a reference to ‘presumption’ under the title ‘evi- 
dence’, or else that there should be a title ‘presumption’ in the Index. I am a great 
believer myself in having many topical headings. I think this is necessary, and 
I am not afraid of overloading the Index. I don’t look at things in an organized 
way, such as this subject of presumption or that of absentees in the administra- 
tion of estates. If I were looking these matters up, I would not want to try to 
run down the legislation in an elaborately organized index. I would want to find 
the word ‘presumption’ or the word ‘absentee’ somewhere. It is not the index 
carefully constructed under great subjects that is the most useful, but the kind 
that will give you a large number of topical headings, which is the way the ques- 
tion comes to a draftsman or legislator. 

“It seems to me that Dr. Meyer and Miss Stewart have been very successful 
in meeting this need. It is from that point of view—the large number of catch 
headings and the convenience of finding the subjects, that I approach an Index. 

“Now I want to pay a little tribute to my friend, Mr. Hewitt, who repre- 
sented the committee in working for this Index. It was no easy task to come down 
and talk things over with members of Congress, some of whom did not believe 
there was anything to this job. I was told that there was very little confidence 
that the bill could be put thru, but the demands on the legislators on the part of 
those especially interested were so heavy and so continuous that it was not very 
long before we had a hearing. The committee were finally persuaded that there 
was a demand for this Index and the legislation was passed. 

“I want again to express my appreciation of the hard work that I know has 
gone into this job. I have done this kind of work myself, and I want to assure 
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those who are working on this Index that I do not know of any harder or more 
pleasant work. It is astonishing to find out what the state legislatures are doing, 
things that affect the ordinary life of the people that we do not expect a legis- 
lature to be working over. It is not only a chore, but also a very interesting ad- 
venture, and a very fascinating one, to discover the kind of subjects the state 
legislatures are working on and the kind that are important at any particular 


time.” 


Dr. Meyer: 

‘While Miss Stewart is answering a phone call, I want to repeat what I have 
said, that I am not going to answer any questions on the law or in any way touch- 
ing the law. I will leave that to Miss Stewart, who has compiled the Index and 
who deserves the credit. I am simply in charge of the Legislative Reference 
Service and see to it that she is supplied with the necessary material. If ques- 
tions arise respecting the legal side of the Index, I shall ask her to answer them. 

“But I will take a few moments to say something about the by-products of 
the Index. Dr. Chamberlain gave me a cue when he proposed that we extend 
the terms. We shall be glad to do that so far as practicable. But suppose we 
take the subject of zoning, under City Planning. We found that we had seven- 
teen or eighteen different terms used in the session laws of the forty-eight states. 
If we had scattered the matter under these headings to include the seventeen or 
eighteen terms used by the different states, the Index would have been pretty 
nearly worthless. One of our problems has been to select the terms most fitting 
and then make cross references for all the others. We are not bothered about mak- 
ing forty-eight, if necessary, and that will be one of the features of the Index 
that will appeal to Dr. Chamberlain and his colleagues. It will result after a 
little that there will be nothing quite so potent as this Index in establishing a 
standard terminology, and that has a very great advantage. It will also give to 
those who are interested in this law, and who are planning the framing of new 
laws, a clue to what has been done, and it is likely that of the various specimens 
that one will be selected as a model which is the most fitting for the conditions. 
Other things being equal, the law-makers will select the best form, and that 
means improvement in the quality of the law and a tendency toward uniformity 
where that is desirable. 

“And now, to repeat again, as to our method of indexing. I am told that 
a good many did not hear it before, and that those who did would like to hear 
it again, and as I am a habitual reader of Matthew Arnold and adherent of his 
principles, I will use his method of reiteration, reiteration, reiteration. One of 
the speakers today said that he always mentioned every topic to an audience three 
times. The first time a few get the idea, as he could see from the faces in the 
audience ; when he uttered it the second time the response was still wider as more 
of the audience heard and understood, and on the third repetition he got most 
of his hearers. 


“Our method of indexing is to cut up the laws and classify them. We are 
saving all of those cut-up laws classified and gradually accumulating a list by sub- 
jects, which means that in a short time we shall have the best laboratory in the 
country for studying the state laws on every subject. Take, for instance, the 
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laws on child labor; when we have completed our work we shall have a collection 
including every law that has been passed on that subject by the forty-eight states. 
Just think what that will mean to research students! If you have ever tried to 
use the indexes to the various codes and session laws, you will know that this 
is very much to be desired. We have tried to avoid the shortcomings and diffi- 
culties found in those indexes. When we have better quarters we shall provide 
facilities for research students who come here to use our Index. 

“Now that Miss Stewart has returned, I am not afraid to invite questions. 
Will Mr. Fitzpatrick of the New York State Library give us his criticisms and 
ideas on this Index.” 


Mr. J. T. Fitzpatrick: New York State Library, 
at Albany, New York 
‘When I was invited by Mr. Schenk to take part in this discussion, I think 
he meant to give me a helping hand by suggesting that I urge that the old ‘Re- 
view of Legislation and Digest of Governors’ Messages’ issued by the New York 
State Library be added to this Index. He thought there would not be enough 
to talk about. He also said that I would receive a proof of the Index in a few 
days, so that I could examine it. On Friday morning about ten o’clock a copy 
of this pamphlet was laid on my desk, and I do not know of any one who has 
had more preparation. Most of the members have not yet received a copy, so I 
am afraid our chances for examining it have been very limited.” 


Dr. Meyer: 

“IT would like to interrupt the speaker long enough to say 
that the blame for the failure to receive these pamphlets 
must be put on the U.S. Postoffice Department. Every one 
of them left this building two weeks ago. We sent out 
seventy-five copies to State Librarians and others especially 
interested, and out of the one hundred copies printed there 
are only nineteen left.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“I have met only three members who had actually seen a copy, and no one 
had examined it carefully; so we are discussing this subject rather blindly. I my- 
self have been very busy, cleaning up my desk for the week, but I stole three 
hours and went thru the Index as best I could. What I say, therefore, will be 
very incomplete. 

“In the first place, I want to say that I am rather embarrassed to be called 
on to take part in this discussion. I know that everyone connected with this 
work is very capable and understands indexing, and obviously I am asked to dis- 
cuss it because I am supposed to be familiar with the old New York State Library 
indexes. I am embarrassed because I do not want to compare it too much with 
the New York indexes. I do not expect this Index to be modeled after them. 
They carried a cumbersome, inelastic classification, more in detail than this, and 
included the amendments, which possibly is not necessary. They were, however, 
a wonderful piece of work by two great librarians. I do not think we realized 
what that work amounted to until they were suspended. One of our duties was 
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to send out the exchanges, and after the suspension we were literally buried with 


requests from all over the world to continue them. 

“I want to defend that Index as a model, but not necessarily a model which 
should be followed here. I have had no time to prepare a detailed criticism; I 
have just dipped into the Index here and there and noted some of the essential ob- 


jections to the method used. 

‘When I opened this Index and saw the manner of entry, I had misgivings 
as to its value for a comparative law index. I think there has been too much 
economy in the matter of details. In other words, it seems to me to lack the 
essential phases and essential details that must be brought out in this sort of an 
index to make it of use to us and of use for comparative legislation purposes. 

“Further examination increased my feeling of disappointment. I was also 
frankly puzzled. But I did not trust myself alone. I consulted with Mr. Han- 
nan, who is our legislative reference librarian in the New York State Library. 
Mr. Hannan is working on a comparative study of state laws, and when this 
Index appeared he seized upon it eagerly. But in a few moments he realized 
that it was too general for his purposes. So far as he was concerned it was 
neither a time-saver nor a labor-saver. When I pointed out to him the defects 
that I had found, he authorized me to say that he agrees with the criticism I have 
made. 

“Then I tried it out on the New York State laws, not having time to go into 
those of the other states. I took the laws of 1925-’26. In that legislative year 
the state government of New York was radically reorganized. The departments 
were reduced from 200 to 19. This reorganization was provided for by a con- 
stitutional amendment. I chose that year as being more than a typical year for 
testing out this Index, and here is what I found: 

“Chapter 544 of the laws of that year provides for a reorganization of the 
State Education Department. The old Department was left intact, but a great 
many outside agencies were put into the Department. This item is not in the 
Index under any title, so far as I could find. I looked under Schools, under 
Normal Schools, Agricultural Schools, Vocational Education, these being some 
of the agencies which were put under the supervision of the Education Depart- 
ment by the reorganization, but could find no reference to it. Some of our agri- 
cultural schools which are semi-independent, such as the school at Cornell Uni- 
versity, had not before been under the Department, but I did not find them under 
Agricultural Schools or under Vocational Education. Neither did I find any 
references to the supervision of Indian Schools, which were placed under the 
Department, altho there is a reference to a law for the supervision of motion 
pictures. 


“Chapter 546 of the act for the reorganization of the executive departments 
provides for placing the State militia and State police under the Executive De- 
partment. Hitherto they have been independent organizations. I do not find any 
reference to this change in the Index under Executive Department or Militia. The 
same is true regarding the State Troopers. The have been placed under the 
Executive Department, but there is nothing in the Index referring to this. 


“Chapter 722 provides for a revision of what we call the Membership Cor- 
porations law. I find that this law is indexed in detail, with some exceptions. 
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There is no reference to Christian associations or Alumni associations, both of 
which are membership corporations. What happens to these? 


“Suppose you wanted to look up Alumni Corporation laws, and wanted to 
get them all together, what would be the method of finding them!” 


Miss Stewart: 

“If we had a New York law entitled the ‘Alumni Corporations law,’ we would 
have a cross reference to ‘Universities and Colleges’ under ‘Alumni Corpora- 
tions.’ But I do not recall any such law.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“You understand, of course, that this is a general law, called the ‘Member- 
ship Corporations law,’ and included under it are the organizations that are ordi- 
narily put in that class—veterans’ organizations, women’s organizations, religious 
organizations, and among them are alumni organizations.” 


Miss Stewart: 


“Do you know that there was any specific amendment of the Membership 
Corporations law in 1926?” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“The entire law was revised, renumbered, and many of the general provisions 
thrown out or put in another place. That was the reason for the revision. But 
the point I am making is that you have indicated some of the corporations, but 
not the alumni corporations or the soldiers’ monument corporations. 

“Under this same Membership Corporations law we have what are called 
‘Soldiers’ Monument Corporations.’ Under the title ‘Monuments and Memorials’ 
the law is indexed, with nothing to indicate that it applies to soldiers’ monuments 
only.” 


Miss Stewart: 


“Nearly every entry there is a soldiers’ monument entry. So far as the 
special bringing out of the soldiers’ monument feature is concerned, probably the 
entry should show that more specifically.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


“Here is what I mean. Suppose I want to look up veterans’ corporations. 
Under the title ‘Veteran Soldiers and Sailors’ I find a cross reference to ‘Soldiers 
and Sailors,’ but there is no reference to monuments or to a membership cor- 
poration law.” 


Miss Stewart: 
“There is an entry which reads ‘Monuments and Memorials—Corporations’.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
“As a matter of fact, this law is restricted to military monuments. 
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“In the Membership corporations law there are something like twenty articles 
dealing with all sorts of organizations, largely non-business corporations. You 
use the term ‘membership corporations,’ and you have everything there except re- 
ligious associations, alumni associations and soldiers’ monument associations. The 
tags to these are all gone. The references are too general to find them. You 
would have to chase all around the block several times to get any trace of them.” 

“Chapter 762 of the laws of the same year revises the Transportation cor- 
porations law. In the alphabetical list of subjects in the Index, I find the title 
‘Transportation Companies’ with a cross reference ‘See Carriers,’ and under ‘Car- 
riers’ there is one general reference only to this Transportation corporations law. 
All the various sorts of transportation corporations are covered in this brief way. 
Also in our State we have what are called Freight terminal corporations. I de 
not find any reference to these under the title either of ‘Freight’ or ‘Terminal.’ We 
have also Steam heating corporations which would come under this law, but the 
cross reference from ‘Transportation’ to ‘Carriers’ includes no such title and there 
is no such general heading, altho there is one for Steam heating companies, under 
which this law does not appear. These corporations are in a class with Pipe line 
companies, and the only reference there is a general one citing the law.” 


Miss Stewart: 

“Where there is a general transportation law which applies to various types 
of carriers, it is the policy to make one entry which will cover them all. 

“You spoke of the economy used in the form of the entries. That is a 
more or less essential part of the scheme, altho it has not been done on an arbi- 


trary basis. Some years ago some one gave us an estimate for the printing o} 
the entire Index, and made it very apparent that overlapping lines added much 
to the cost. As a general rule we allow forty spaces to the entry. We make the 
entry as broad as we think is necessary to cover every element of the law. One 


rule is that the entry shall be too broad rather than too narrow . If the reference 
is to a law which does not condense well you are better off with a general entry 
than if the entry is so narrow as to exclude.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
“I understand that this is supposed to be a time saver, but it is really less 
definite than what we are using.” 


Miss Stewart: 

“I do not wish to make a defense at all, but certainly our function is not te 
make the entry a substitute for looking at the volume. All that we purpose tc 
do is to show you what volume you are to look at.” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“But in the case of the independent organizations which come under the 
law for the reorganization of our New York State government, I think it would 
have been better to have the specific entry. There are nearly two hundred of 
them, and we are constantly receiving inquiries regarding the reorganization as 
it applies to different ones—the State Police, the Militia, the State Troopers, etc.’ 
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Miss Stewart: 
“That brings up a most important phase of the matter—as to the value of the 
supplementai digest. Did you have time to look at it?” 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“Mr. Hannan looked at it, and said that it must be broken up. I had the 
same idea about it. Of course, our reorganization happens to be hit, and the in 
dexers may not be familiar with our New York State organization.” 


Miss Stewart: 

“Fortunately you are bringing out just what we want: In the original index, 
as Mr. Meyer has said, we indexed those things which were likely to be called 
for by members of Congress for federal legislation. We did nothing at all with 
questions of personnel and organization. That was one of the greatest problems 
in the whole undertaking. The scheme we had worked out before was based on 
the substantive law. I felt satisfied that from the standpoint of the economist 
and the sociologist that matter was entirely irrelevant, and under our present plan 
none of this nffaterial is included in the Index. That is the purpose of the sup- 
plemental digest and its value will be measured by the extent to which it fills 
this gap. From the standpoint of the forty-eight states, I fell satisfied that it 
is impossible to attempt to put into the Index all the criss-crossing of state organi- 
zation. It would clutter up all the other matters. 

“In the preface to the Index it is stated that ‘the digest and index cover the 
laws as stated without regard to which part is innovation and which part restate- 
ment. The digest covering current legislation of special interest deals only with 
changes in existing law. We purpose to make the digest of state laws the part 
where we take over the work Dr. Chamberlain’s committee has been doing. That 
involves reading back every law with the original law, which we have now under 
way for 1927-1928. The assistant who has done the digest on organization and 
personnel wants it to cover only the changes. The question is whether the digest, 
if continued, should show the changes or the law as stated. My attitude is that 
it would build up the state law if we gave the law as stated rather than the 
changes. For current use the changes would be most interesting, but for per- 
manent record the law as stated would be most valuable. 

“So far as our work taking the place of the detailed indexes each state would 
make, or supplementing them, I cannot see how that could possibly be done. In 
this digest we are approaching the matter from the standpoint of the person who 
wants to know in general what is happening in forty-eight states, not what is 
happening in detail in one state. We cannot possibly know the details of or- 
gan'zation in all the states. So far as finding out what happened to a certain 
bureau in some department, say, of New York State, that can not be found in 
the index but can in the personnel digest. If the law restated the functions and 
duties of the Department of Education, that would be indexed under ‘Schools,’ 
but the department organization would not be there. The acts dealing with or- 
ganization and personnel are covered in the supplemental digest, but we feel very 
positively that it is impracticable to include these in the Index. The old New 
York digest was a broad classification. You dealt with the whole thing in blocks.” 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“I wish to apologize for that classification, I am sorry we ever got into it. 
What we did do, however, was to give the essential details, with thousands of 
cross references. The New York Index was produced at a cost many times less 
than that of the new Index, but I feel that it set out in detail the salient and 
useful points.” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“Will Mr. Brigham, of the Rhode Island State Library, give us his criticisms 
and suggestions ?” 


Mr. Herbert O. Brigham 
Rhode Island State Library, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, representing the 
National Association of State Libra- 
ries and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. 


“I want to say in the first place, that there are two forms of indexing for 
a lawyer; one is a librarian’s index and the other is a lawyer’s index. For the 
past fifteen years I have been serving on law indexing committees of State Li- 
brarians and Special Librarians, and it is therefore appropriate that in connec- 
tion with this discussion I should represent these associations. I propose to pre- 
sent as my contribution the historical development of the subject. 

“Considered chronologically, the original project by the New York State 
Library covered the period from 1890 to 1908. As Mr. Fitzpatrick has described 
this New York Index to you, further comment is unnecessary. 

“The year 1914 marks the beginning of the ‘National Legislative Informa- 
tion Service’, the title of a joint committee formed by the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Association of Law Libraries, wth George 
S. Godard of Connecticut as chairman. The other members of the committee 
were Messrs. Belden, Lapp, Poole, Small and myself, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Lapp, are still actively engaged in library work. 

“The committee devised various methods of keeping track of legislation, in- 
cluding a series of standard cards for each bill introduced in the legislatures, 
with supplementary cards revising the entries. 


“Later the committee brought the material out in pamphlet form, with cumu- 
lative supplements, and it issued in 1915 a final cumulation entitled ‘Official In- 
dex to State Legislation’, ‘a cumulative numerical and subject index and a com- 
plete record of all bills introduced into all legislatures.’ In each case the final 
disposition of every bill was indicated in the numerical record. 

“The volume for 1915 had the unique distinction of presenting for the first 
time a font which afterwards became the basis for the telephone books in many 
of the larger cities. The type was highly condensed and permitted the use of 
more words to the line. 


“Another cumulative index of similar type was issued in 1916. In addition, 
the commercial organization with which the committee was affiliated prepared 
classified digests on specific subjects, such as insurance, railroads, labor, etc. 
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“This project was operated as a cooperative venture supported by the legis- 
lative reference bureaus of the several states, but was unsuccessful financially. The 
burden fell upon the publishers, the Law Reporting Company, who conducted the 
research for the cooperators, and as a result the company lost in three years about 
$30,000. 

“Later the committee held conferences with various commercial organiza- 
tions, with the hope that some plan might be devised for the continuance of the 
index ; but the entrance of America into the world war destroyed all hope of re- 
viving the project. 

“After the world war the committee was more or less inactive, but a report 
by the chairman, George S. Godard, is found in the N.A.S.L. Proceedings for 
1924, which, so far as I can ascertain, is the last record. 

“From long experience in working on this committee, which entailed con- 
ferences with business men and executives of corporations, I firmly believe that, 
with proper financial backing, a daily, weekly and sessional summary of bills in- 
troduced can eventually be maintained on a commercial basis, although it is ob- 
vious that the loss for the first few years would be enormous. 

“By an odd coincidence, the proceedings of the National Association of State 
Libraries for 1924 contains on opposite pages the final report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on National Legislative Reference Service and a paper by Mr. H. H. B. 
Meyer of the Library of Congress on statute law indexing. The proceedings also 
state that at the conclusion of Mr. Meyer’s paper a committee, consisting of Mr. 
George S. Godard for the State Librarians, Mr. Herbert O. Brigham for the 
Special Librarians, and Mr. Luther E. Hewitt, chairman of the Committee on 
Skeleton Indexing of Legislation, for the Law Librarians, was appointed. This 
committee has, from the year 1924 to date, worked in harmony with the Library 
of Congress in urging the passage of legislation by Congress which would place 
in the hands of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library the indexing of 
session laws. 

“The next step in the chronology is the passage of legislation by Congress 
which placed in the hands of the Library of Congress the Index of Session Laws. 

“Considering the State Law Index in its preliminary form, copies of which 
are before us, I congratulated Mr. Meyer upon the excellence of the initial pub- 
lication, and I am taking the liberty of presenting a few comments and criticisms, 
as I understand that Mr. Meyer desires such criticism. 

“The subject headings, which naturally are an important part of the work, 
appear to be comprehensive. 

“On general typographical appearance, I would personally prefer the type 
fonts used by the Wilson Company—boldface lower case rather than caps, as in 
the Library of Congress index. 

“TI should also personally prefer secondary entries rather than an abundance 
of cross references to the main topic. 

“I appreciate Mr. Meyer’s desire to reduce the bulkiness of the volume, and 
possibly the secondary entries would not only increase the clerical work but alsc 
the number of pages. 


“The use of heavy face in connection with the entry specifying the Stat 
has a decided advantage and clarifies that portion of the item. 
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“One main difficulty that I find with the index is the large number of main 
subject heads without sub-headings. For example, six pages are devoted to 
banks, four to corporations, four to railroads, and six and a half to roads. These 
are all important subjects and it would appear practicable to add to the main 
headings such important sub-headings as, say, Railroads—Grade Crossings, 
Railroads—Taxation, and other subject headings which would easily come 
to mind. In contrast to the main topics just noted, there are listed twenty-five 
laws related to women, divided into five sub-headings. 

“Even some of the sub-heads are lengthy and might be subject to further 
sub-divisions. /nsurance—Companies—covers nearly four pages; Local Govern- 
ment—-Finance—three pages. The eye has got to travel thru all of these pages 
to get what is wanted. I should assume that the arrangement by States alpha- 
betically is of sufficient value to warrant retention, even if it requires more careful 
inspection on the part of the reader to find a certain type of law. P 

“T have taken up some of the points which I have noted, but I want to again 
drive home the fact that you have got to consider the user. This index will be 
used by two groups of people primarily—the lawyers and the people who help 
the lawyers. 

“Mr. Meyer has also submitted for examination a Digest of State Laws re- 
lating to Administrative Organization and Personnel. Time will not permit an 
elaborate criticism of this particular piece of work, but material of this kind 
is extremely useful in all administrative libraries and legislative reference 
bureaus, and I sincerely hope that this feature will be continued by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. I believe that the more of it that 
is done, the better.” 


Mr. Meyer: 

“One or two of the points which have been made by Mr. Brigham I should 
like to discuss myself. He criticizes the index because four or five pages are given 
to particular topics without any sub-headings. If you will look at the separate 
entries, you will see that the phrases are more or less explanatory, and it would 
be extremely difficult to pick out a key word under which to arrange the material 
alphabetically. You may have a phrase with three important words, so that you 
would have to put in all three sub-headings. Then what happens? You at once 
destroy the feature that we consider rather valuable—the second column in which 
is shown the legislation enacted by the different states. For example, if you sub- 
divide the matter under Railroads you lose that feaure of the index which enables 
you to see at a glance which states have passed any railroad legislation during that 
biennium. You cannot have a thing in two places at the same time. You must 
destroy absolutely the geographical arrangement of the states if you are going 
to minutely divide the matter into sub-heads. This would have to be done with 
a great deal of caution, because every one has remarked on the value of the geo- 
graphical index in the second column which indicates which states enacted any 
legislation on that particular subject. This is a question which we have consid- 
ered carefully and that has troubled us a great deal, but we feel that this feature 
which enables us to see what states had anything to do with certain legislation is 
a very valuable one and ought not to be given up without due consideration.” 
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Miss Stewart: 

“Mr. Brigham has brought up a point on which we have had much discus- 
sion—the use of sub-headings. He speaks of the fact that the laws relating to 
women are divided in more detail than those relating to banks, railroads and roads. 
The point to be determined here is whether or not the use of sub-heads will bring 
out anything of definite value. The legislation relating to women drops naturally 
into certain phases. The laws relating to roads are a conglomerate mass of every 
sort, and I cannot see where we could gain anything of value by subdividing. It 
would make many additional entries and would give nothing more than the pres- 
ent form. Just as many pages would have to be gone over, because there is noth- 
ing divisible in the legislation on roads. In subdividing any of these topics the 
thing to be determined is whether anything of value will be gained by it.” 


Mr. Meyer: 


“It is a distinct advantage to glance thru all the topics covered on these 
pages. You may be in a hurry and it may be vexatious to go thru them all, but 
in a careful study it may be advantageous to read every important cross refer- 
ence; you may indeed find it invaluable. These phrases in the index may sug- 
gest exactly what you are looking for. It certainly will not do any harm to take 
a survey of the legislation on, say railroads, during the biennum, and it will be 
suggestive. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

“Mr. Brigham has hit the keynote for indexing. When Dr. Chamberlain 
was writing his book and came to the index, he said to me, ‘Do you know any- 
thing about indexes?’ I said, ‘Only one thing—put down the things that people 
are going to look for. Then put in your fancy classifying if you must, but don’t 
chase people all around the block and then leave them in a quagmire or up a tree. 
Don’t cross refer if you can help it. Give them a line somewhere so that they 
will know where to get off, and don’t land them in a swamp.’ I think that is 
what has been done in this Index in some instances. 

“If we had an amendment to our Bird, Fish and Game law, we would have 
the general heading and the necessary subheads to indicate the different classes, 
such as ‘quadrupeds’ for laws relating to such animals. 

“Put in the general heading and then subdivide. In the preface Dr. Meyer 
says that ‘this Index cannot take the place of the indexes in the individual states, 
where the quest is for the specific details of the laws of a given state.’ Of 
course, it does not take the place of some of the State indexes, but you must 
supplement them, because some of the indexes are so poor. 


“I do not think that you have struck ‘the right medium point’, and I believe 
that in its present form you have cut into the usefulness of the Index.” 


Mr. Meyer: 


“A few moments ago I interrupted my old friend, Mr. Cole. I want now 
to apologize and give him the floor.” 
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Mr. Theodore Lee Cole 
President of the Statute Law Buok 
Company, Washington, D.C. 


“I have no criticism to make, but I want to ask a question. The answer may 
or may not be criticism. Why is this Index not an annual affair?” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“That is an easy one to answer. Forty-two of the State legislatures only 
meet every two years.” 


Mr. Cole: 

“They meet in the odd years. Then why should the forty-two States wait 
for the six to get around to make a whole year? Why not publish it in the even 
years and do it annually?” 


Mr. Meyer: 

“If we published an Index every year it would be an uneven series. Then 
for ten years we would have ten indexes to consult instead of five, and that is 
a great point.” 


Mr. Cole: 
“Yes, but getting each one as soon as possible is a decided gain which would 
offset that disadvantage.” 


Mr. Meyer: 

“We begin with the odd year because that has the heaviest session. We need 
more than a year to do the job. Our plan is to publish the Index for the previous 
biennium just before the first session begins in the succeeding biennium. The 
Index for the biennium 1929-1930 will be out toward the end of 1930, just before 
the legislatures of the next year meet.” 


Mr. Cole: 
“You mean those that meet in the odd years?” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“Yes; there are only a few of those meeting in the even years and not worth 
considering as against the others.” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“T would now like to ask Mr. Luther Hewitt to tell us what he thinks of 
the Index. 


Mr. Luther E. Hewitt The Law Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I want to say in the first place, that I think it is due to the Library of Con- 
gress and to Dr. Meyer and his associates to express the deep appreciation that 
the National Association of State Libraries, the American Association of Law 
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Libraries, and the Special Libraries Association must feel for this undertaking. 
I have not been asked to say this, but I am sure that we are all agreed in feeling 
that it should be said. 

“I do not think it is a criticism that here and there some things have not 
been indexed in the way the lawyer or social worker or literary person would 
desire. I do not think this is important at this stage, even if there are some 
omissions, because this is the first undertaking of its kind, and it would be a 
most marvelous thing if we did not find some lapses here and there. It would 
be a miracle. 

“IT want to correct something about myself, because I represent the Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia. When I said to Mr. Fitzpatrick that I had only seen 
the outside cover of the Index, I was speaking rhetorically. As a matter of fact, 
I did go over four letters before I said, ‘here is an omission’. Then I looked 
further and found that in another place, under the appropriate title, there was 
the proper indexing. It seems that I did not see everything, but what I did see 
I admired. There are some places where cross references might be helpful, but that 
will be improved as we go along. A wonderful piece of work has been done, but 
it is, of course, not free from the need of suggestion, which is a fairer word 
than criticism. As the years go by these faults will all be overcome. I base 
whatever success I may have had on a sense of humor, and this reminds me of 
the tentative list which I looked at two years ago, in which there was a queer 
fault. It was not the fault of the librarian or of Miss Stewart, but of the Public 
Printer. Some very funny things happen in this way. In this list one of the 
marginal titles was ‘Dogs’, and inside the margin under that title was the sub- 
heading ‘Domestic relations’. There were some other such mistakes, tho not the 
fault of the librarians. What remarks passed between them and the Public 
Printer, I do not know; perhaps none were made. I only allude to the incident 
because it tickled my sense of humor. 

“The State Librarians, the Law Librarians, and the Special Librarians had 
been trying for many years to get such indexing done. Finally it occurred to 
them to appeal to Congress. To their great joy, they found that the social re- 
search people were after the same thing and had adopted the same method of 
getting it. When our committee found that such a body as the Social Research 
Council were working for the same thing, we were filled with joy, and that joy 
deepened when we saw the earnest and indomitable effort that Dr. Chamberlain 
was making by visiting the members of Congress personally to urge the matter on 
them. We felt sure then that we would win out, and we have won out. 


“As to Pennsylvania having such a faulty State Digest, I want to say that 
I do not think this is true. The fault is not in the system, but because the 
Digest is overloaded with supplements. We shall have the complete work finally, 
which will cover them all. Pennsylvania is a common law State. England is 
a common law country. Those who are trained in the common law find no dif- 
ficulty in getting anything from the Pennsylvania Digest except the fact that 
they are bothered by supplements. That is the real difficulty. 

“I would surely like to see this work of the Library of: Congress made 
cumulative, and this can be made possible by urging Congress to appropriate 
enough money to continue this Index from volume to volume.” 
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Mr. Meyer: 

“I want to thank Mr. Hewitt for patting us on the back after the drubbing 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick gave us. But I think in the end we shall perhaps profit 
as much from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s harsh words as from Mr. Hewitt’s kind ones. 

“Now I hope Mr. Handy will give us a good drubbing on the subject of the 
insurance laws. 


Mr. Danield M. Handy 
Insurance Library Association of 
Boston, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“I hesitated to come up here on the platform because what I have to say 
must be very brief. I have not had the slightest opportunity to study this Index, 
and while I understood that well constructed criticism was desired, my experience 
is that criticism made out of ignorance does not contribute much. 

“I did this morning about one o’clock, with the watchman over at the hotel 
wandering around me, take the Index up for a while. I found an extreme fas- 
cination in going thru it and seeing how many things are being made the subject 
of legislation. This was touched upon by the first speaker. We hear frequently 
how minutely we are regulated, and I think an index of this sort almost gives 
a synopsis of the innumerable ways in which we are regulated by our State 
governments. It is amazing! 

‘When I was asked to talk here tonight I was told that I would receive this 
book about two weeks ago and asked to speak for the insurance group and offer 
any suggestions they would wish to make as to what they would like to see in 
such an index. As I had not seen the Index, however, I did not know the scope 
of it. I therefore wrote letters to twenty or twenty-five insurance company li- 
vrarians and told them that the Index was in preparation, and that we had been 
asked to say what insurance librarians would like to be able to get from such 
an index. Of course, the material which came in reply is almost useless because 
so many of the things they want are absolutely outside the scope of the Index. 
Almost all of them wanted to know what bills were introduced, to what com- 
mittee they were referred, and what was done with them. They wanted a com- 
plete history, not only of legislation, but of proposed legislation, in order to make 
a comparative study, not only of legislation which was actually enacted, but of 
what had been proposed, and why whatever happened to it did happen. Much 
of this material that they would like does not have much value; but I do regret 
that we have not a better representation of the groups included under Special 
Libraries, because as I look over the Index I notice there is one page indicating 
legislation on advertising, eight on insurance, three on public utilities, five on rail- 
roads, six on banks and banking, six on roads, etc. Every one of these subjects 
is vital to some Special Libraries group, the discussion of which I am certain 
would call forth some intensely interesting suggestions if more of these repre- 
sentatives were here. As it is, we are not able to say very much for the Special 
Libraries group, altho I am sure this Index will be exceedingly useful to all of 
them. 


“My own suggestions so far as Insurance is concerned are few. From the 
letters I have received I gather that there is a desire that the terminology should 
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be gotten away from the legal use to a more popular phraseology. There is also 
a desire that the terms be used consistently, and as I look thru the Index I am 
wondering whether this has been done. If it has not been done, I wonder if 
this consistent use of terms could not be brought about. For instance, in Insur- 
ance we have the term ‘discrimination.’ In the last few years there have been 
several laws having to do with ‘discrimination’: discrimination as to rates (some 
states make this illegal), discrimination against agents and brokers (some states 
have passed laws defining what can and what cannot be done by agents and 
brokers). Then we have the term ‘rebate’. That, generally speaking, is giving 
back some part of the premium to the person who pays it. Rebate is a form of 
discrimination. I find here, however, in one place an entry indicating that in 
some states there has been legislation against unfair ‘discrimination’ in Insur- 
ance, and in another place I find that there have been laws passed against ‘re- 
bating’. If one were making a comparative study of ‘rebating’ legislation in the 
various States, he might look under ‘discrimination’ and, finding the laws indicated 
there, say that such legislation had been passed in certain States, without noting 
that, under the term ‘rebate’, legislation in two or three other states was indi- 
cated. Would it be possible to work out a set of terms, so that certain terms 
would mean exactly the same thing, and those interested in knowing what legis- 
lation there has been on a subject would know that when they looked under a 
certain heading they would find there all the legislation in all the States on that 
particular subject? 


“T may say personally that as I have examined this Index very briefly I have 


thought that perhaps the chief advantage of it to the insurance people is going 
to be for historical and comparative purposes. All of the large insurance com- 
panies maintain rather elaborate systems for informing themselves on current 
legislation. Nearly all of them are members of associated groups which main- 
tain insurance reporting bureaus, so that they are advised as to current legislation. 
But my own experience as a librarian is that they do not attempt to preserve a 
record of the legislation of previous years.. They are very solicitous to know 
what is being done this year, but have entirely discarded their records of what 
was done only a few years ago. I can see, however, that if this Index is de- 
veloped, and if it is consistently done, a mere glance thru the topical headings 
will be sufficient to enable these insurance companies to trace legislation back 
thru the years, and also to recognize old familiar phases in legislation in widely 
separated States and widely separated periods. The value of the Index for his- 
torical purposes is going to be very great, and that is where the records of the 
insurance companies are weakest. 


“So you see, Dr. Meyer, I am not in a position to give you the drubbing 
which you suggested. I will do so later, if I can.” 


Mr. Meyer: 

“I should like to say for the benefit of Mr. Handy and others that we shall 
welcome communications from any of you who find anything that is weak or 
poorly done in the Index. Your part is to let us know this, so that to that ex- 
tent at least we can make it better. 
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“We have made up our minds to one thing. For the comparative use of the 
Index we must adhere to a fixed set of terms. If we do not do this, we lose 
the comparative feature.” 


Mr. Cole: 
“Could you not save some space by leaving out the day of the month?” 


. Meyer: 
“That is important.” 


. Cole: 
“Is it necessary to give both the page and the chapter?” 


. Meyer: 
“This is important.” 


Mr. Cole: 
“But those entries are only for the purpose of referring you to the place 
in the book.” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“If the chapter is left out, you would be disgusted with the index if the law 
covers five or six pages.” 


Mr. Cole: 


“The indexes of the States ought to show that. The only thing I thought 
of was that it would enable you to make your lines in the first column longer.” 


Mr. Meyer: 

“Miss Gertrude D. Peterkin of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany was to have given us the reaction to the Index of a large business concern, 
but is unable to be here. Her paper, however, will be read by Miss Eleanor S. 
Cavanaugh. 


Miss Gertrude D. Peterkin 
Legal Department Library, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
New York City. 


(Miss Peterkin’s paper to be reprinted in a later issue) 


Miss Cavanaugh: 

“Before turning over Miss Peterkin’s paper, I would like to say that I have 
a very great interest in the mechanism of State legislation. I am greatly inter- 
ested in the history of bills, particularly those pertaining to public utilities, cer- 
tain phases of the banking law, anything which has to do with the laws relating 
to securities, and I have a terrible time keeping track of them.” 
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Mr. Meyer: 
“IT would like Miss Stewart to say a word or two about the detail that this 
calls for.” 


Miss Stewart: 
“The matter of handling bills is absolutely out of the question. The cost 
of such service is prohibitive. 


Question: 
“How far are you going into laws that would affect business?” 


Miss Stewart: 


“We index all general laws, but attempt to keep a uniformity in the amount 
of detail for each one. The effect on a given business of course, is not con- 
sidered at all. The balance is kept as nearly equal as we can make it. It is my 
opinion that the greatest use of the Index in this respect will be by economists 
and sociologists. We perhaps have stressed social legislation more than business 
topics. For instance, under Community centers and Recreation we have put 
everything that would be of special interest to those interested in state legislation 
on state controlled recreation of any sort. If a law especially affects the tele- 
phone business, we index it there; but with inter-relations, such as your interest 
in the securities laws, when they do not especially affect the telephone business 
as against others, there is no attempt to index. Laws concerning securities are 
placed under Securities, and those concerning the telephone business under Tele- 
phone. There is no attempt to bring out any particular effect of the securities law 
in relation to any particular business.” 


Mr. Schenck: 


“There are one or two points which I happen to know about thru talking 
with Dr. Meyer, which may be of interest to others. 

“Miss Stewart referred to the Index as one of general laws. She said, 
‘This is an index of general laws.’ As some of you know, special legislation is 
still passed in many of the states. The worst example of this is Florida. But 
this special legislation is not in the Index. 

“Another point which I happen to know about is the fact that many pro- 
posed measures carry a ‘rider’, or ‘joker’ as some call it, provided for the pas- 
sage of a certain item which has nothing to do with the original bill. I under- 
stand that some of these have been brought out in the Index, and others have 
not. 

“This Index to my mind is an index of current legislation, but it is to be 
preserved as history for the person engaged in research work, in order to show 
the development of our social relations, and the result is that this point should 
be considered very carefully, namely, the permanency of the Index. I endorse 
Dr. Meyer’s statement, that it must be continuous thru the years. Where there 
are changes in the law reference should be made in future indexes. This is one 
of the points to which my attention has been called because of a course which is 
given in our University—a course in school law. In my library the session laws 
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have been used intensively by research students for the study of school law. This 
suggests one of two things: First, that from the standpoint of the schoolmen the 
secondary headings under ‘Schools’. should be carefully considered and some 
topics more plainly indicated. I notice that ‘compulsory education’ and ‘truancy’ 
are scattered thru the items under the heading ‘Schools—Attendance.’ I am not 
sure that I understand the difference. The biennium 1925-1926 was chuck full 
of school laws, as you will notice in this Index and in the special laws of Florida 
for 1925. The point that I have in mind is whether the special laws, in some of 





the states at least, should not be included in this Index.” 


Mr. George S. Godard 
National Association of State Libra- 
ries, Hartford, Connecticut. 

“As one of those interested in indexing for a time, I want to add my ex- 
pression of interest and testimony in three words: Greetings—Congratulations— 
Best Wishes. I think we have a child born whose future has great possibilities. 
The time may come when changes and additions will be made, but I think you 
have a good start.” 


Mr. Meyer: 
“If there are no further comments, the meeting stands adjourned. 
{|The Proceedings, Reports and Papers for the Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday Sessions will appear in later issues of the Law Library Journal]. 


Note. Work has begun on the cumulative index to v. 1-20 of 
the Law Library Journal. This will appear in connection with 
either the October or January issue. 
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